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at the seed-bed should be cut back about fifty per cent.
These small plants which escaped the trimmer's hatchet
are almost sure to die unless headed back in the same
proportion as the others.
Budding stock handled as described, and properly culti-
vated and irrigated, should be large enough to bud at the
end of one or two years, usually eighteen months. An
application of about one-half ton per acre of special nursery
stock commercial fertilizer will save time in growing the
plants to budding size. Every effort should be made to
encourage a vigorous growth. It is false economy to
bud seedlings which are too small; the ideal size being
from | to -j^ inch in diameter three inches from the
ground.
PROPAGATION '
Many writers make the statement that citrus trees are
propagated by budding, grafting, cuttage, and layerage.
This is somewhat misleading, inasmuch as budding is the
universal method employed in America. Lemon cuttings
may be made to root, but orange cuttings are so difficult
as to be out of the question entirely. The few lemon trees
that have been grown from cuttings have been inferior
and have mostly passed out of existence. Layering
is never used and grafting is very rarely resorted to except
in the case of old trees which have been frozea to the
ground. Most old trees which are top-worked are budded.
The writer has seen buds successfully placed directly into
orange trunks which were a foot and a half in diameter,
although such a practice is rare and not to be recom-
mended.